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Britain would have much excuse for failing to
detect the difference between the twentieth, and
the eighteenth, or even the sixteenth, century. He
would find the proclamations and the statutes of
King Edward VII. and Queen Victoria couched in
terms not greatly different from those employed
under the Stuart and the Tudor sovereigns. He
might unearth copies of Blackstone and De Lolme, a
volume of Hallam, some chapters of Lord Brougham
and Earl Grey, and a discoloured fragment of
Lord Courtney of Penwith; * and he would natur-
ally infer that since the same forms, and names,
and authorities, were so often used, and apparently
in the same relation, they meant the same things.
By painstaking research and collation he would
no doubt obtain a clear idea of Magna Carta, of
the Habeas Corpus Act, of the Bill of Eights, of
the Privilege of Parliament, of Stockdale's Case
and Hansard's Case, of the procedure of the House
of Commons, and perhaps of the rules governing
the administration of civil and criminal justice.
But he would be gifted with the instinct of
genius if he penetrated to the springs of English
political action, and realised that the efficient factors
were for the most part not those he found in his
books, and not those of which the Acts of Parlia-
ment, and the decisions of the law-courts, took
cognisance.

This curious opposition between the actual and
the formal elements is not entirely due to that
innate conservatism which has contributed much
to the strength, and something to the weakness,

* The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom; by
Leonard Courtney (London, 1901).